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The  old-time  thrifty  art  of  making  quilts  is  getting  attention  once  again. 
Today  hero  are  tips  for  "beginning  quilt  makers  from  home  economists  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  At,ri culture. 

First  of  all,  hero's  what  they  say  about  the  materials  that  go  into  a 
quilt.     Use  only  new  cloth  and  -ood  thread. 

As  you  know,  quilts  cho\3.1d  last  for  many  years.     You  put  a  lot  of  work  into 
making  over  a  simple  quilt.     It  is  waetofulto  sx>3nd  that  time  and  energy  on  worn 
out  cloth  or  old  thread  that  won't  last, 

But  when  the  home  economists  suggest  new  material,  they  don't  mean  newly 
"bought  material.     In  fact,  they  suggest  that  if  you  do  much  home  sewing,  you'  11 
probably  have  enough  scraps  of  leftover  material  around  the  house  for  a  quilt. 
Or  your  friends  and  neighbors  may  he  glad  to  contribute  what  they  have  on  hand — 
if  they  know  you'ro  going  to  put  the  scraps  to  good  use.    ^ry  to  collect  your 
quilt  cloth  this  i^ay  rather  than  to  buy  new  yardage.    And  if  you  do  buy  any  new 
material,  ask  for  short  remnants  that  can't  be  used  for  larger  articles. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  be3t  reasons  for  making  a  quilt  these  days  is  that 
you  can  use  up  scraps  of  good  cloth  too  small  for  any  other  use.     In  these  days 
every  piece  of  cloth  should  bo  used  effectively  if  it  possibly  can.     For  it 
takes  vital  materials,   labor,  and  machinery  to  make  every  square  inch  of  cloth. 

As  for  the  kind  of  material,  practically  the  only  type  available  these 
days  is  cotton.     With  nuch  more  wool  needed  by  our  aimed  forces,  homemakers  are 


being  asked  to  turn  good  wool  scraps  b^ck  to  the  manufacturers  for  reprocessing. 

For  the  interlining  of  your  quilt,  you  may  use  cotton  batting  or  flannel- 
ette.    Or  if  you  hnve  blankets  on  hand  that  are  worn  only  in  spots,  use  the  good 
pieces  to  make  the  interlining  of  your  quilt.     If  you  put  one  thickness  of 
interlining  in  the  quilt,  it  will  b.'  as  warm  as  a  light  summer  bla.iket.  Additions 
lyers  naturally  give  extra  warmth. 

As  for  the  back  or  lining  of  the  quilt,  you  may  want  to  oiece  that  also, 
if  you  have  enough  fairly  large  scraps  of  cloth  on  hand. 

And  now  a  tip  or  two  about  your  first  quilt. 

Look  for  a  simple  pattern.  It's  easier  to  try  a  combination  of  squares 
first,  or  squares  and  triangles.  You  can  get  plenty  of  variety  in  the  way  you 
combine  colors  and  patterns  of  the  various  materials  you  use. 

It's  a  good  idea  to  steer  clear  of  patterns  that  call  for  sewing  curved 
pieces  of  material  together.     It's  difficult  for  even  an  experienced  quilt  maker 
to  sew  curved  pieces  into  a  true  block. 

Also,  it's  better  not  to  use  patterns  tbat  call  for  very  tiny  pieces  of 
material.     -he  time  and  effort  it  takes  to  sew  these  very  small  bits  together 
is  hardly  justified  in  most  cases. 

Press  all  scraps  before  you  begin  to  cut.     Then  cut  out  larger  pieces  of 
the  quilt  first,   such  as  larger  pieces  for  borders  and  for  strips  or  blocks  to 
hold  the  patched  blocks  together.    After  you  cut  these  larger  pieces,  you  can 
cut  many  smaller  pieces  out  of  the  trimmings. 

Allow  about  three-eights  of  an  inch  for  seams  around  every  piece.  It's 
best  to  allow  this  in  the  pattern  itself.     Then  you  are  sure  to  have  the  same 
allowance  on  all  pieces,  and  you  won't  forget  to  cut  some  pieces  a  bit  larger  for 
the  seams.     Some  quilt  makers  like  to  make  sure  of  seam  accuracy  by  marking  the 
seam  allowance  in  pencil.     Some  like  to  indicate  the  seam  line  by  a  crease  pressed 
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in  with  an  iron. 

Naturally,  the  number  of  "blocks  you  need  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
blocks,  the  size  of  the  finished  quilt,  and  the  way  you  set  the  blocks  together. 
But  here's  an  idea  of  how  large  a  finished  quilt  ought  to  be. 

If  you  have  a  standard-sized  double  bed,  you'll  want  a  quilt  to  measure 
at  least  70  inches  by  80  inches.    That  is,  70  inches  wide  and  80  inches  long. 
If  you  are  making  the  quilt  to  take  the  place  of  a  bedspread,  you'll  probably 
want  one  about  96  inches  long — that  is  eight  feet.    And  if  you  want  to  tuck  the 
pillows  under  the  quilt  you'll  naturally  want  it  somewhat  longer.     The  best  way 
to  find  out  exactly  is  to  measure  your  own  bed  and  figure  accordingly. 

It  doesn't  matter  whether  you  sew  blocks  together  by  hand  or  by  machine, 
just  so  your  stitches  are  small  and  even.     Size  50  is  about  the  right  weight 
of  thread  to  use  if  you  sew  by  hand.     You  can  use  a  little  more  fine  thread  on 
a  machine.     Be  especially  careful  when  you  sew  bias  pieces  together.     For  these 
stretch  easily.     And  just  a  little  stretching  may  be  enough  to  throw  the  whole 
quilt  off. 

After  you've  sewed  the  blocks  and  set  them  together,  press  every  seam 
open  so  the  extra  thicknesses  are  evenly  distributed  and  won't  show  through. 
Press  the  whole  top  flat. 

Now,  you're  ready  for  the  final  stage  of  making  the  quilt — putting  it 
together  with  the  lining  and  the  interlining  and  doing  the  quilting.     But  that's 
another  story  in  itself  -  for  some  other  time.     So  for  now,   just  one  final 
suggestion  along  the  line  of  bed  coverings. 

Remember  that  blanket  mills  and  bedspread  mills  arc  turning  over  more 
looms  and  labor  to  producing  goods  for  military  use.     If  you  have  the  time  and 
the  energy  to  make  some  of  your  own  bed  coverings,   that's  certainly  all  to  the 
good.  . 


